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What Does Democracy Mean to Italy? 


, Cope: 

his is Elmer Cope, European Representative of the Congress 
adustrial Organizations (CIO), speaking to you from Ancient 
ue. This is the fifth world capital to be visited by America’s 
tld Town Meeting of the Air group. 

.is a thrill and a joy to be here in Rome. After the grim 
sphere of Berlin and Vienna, one is impressed by the care- 
» manner of the Italian people. They have, over the centuries, 
nstood almost every kind of shock that can beset a people. 
, below this surface of apparent tranquillity, a genuine strug- 
is being waged. In this world of deep conflicts, in this struggle 
ween democracy and totalitarianism, the Italian people are 
ng to throw their weight for democracy. The Communist agents 
otalitarianism are wooing and threatening. America, with its 
‘shall Aid, has made a start toward lending genuine assistance 
taly. It is only a beginning of what one senses must be a 
tinuous program of assistance to the Italian people if they are 
vin out in this present battle for freedom. Tonight our World 
m Meeting will discuss these problems. 

ow, to preside over our discussion, here is your moderator, 
president of Town Hall, New York, and founder of America’s 
m Meeting of the Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 

r. Denny. (Applause) 


derator Denny: 

ood evening, neighbors. We invite you to join us through the 
acle of radio in the most famous town hall in the world. It is 
Municipio, the age-old center of Rome’s city government in 
Campidoglio, or Capitoline Hill, and is capped by a bell which, 
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in the Middle Ages, was rung to call the town meetings of 
Roman citizens. The Hill has a tradition of over twenty- 
centuries as a meeting place of Roman citizens. 

Weare grateful to our hosts, the Italian Society for Internatic 
Organization and the Italian Organization for International Pei 
and to our official host, Mayor Salvatore Rebecchini, for mak 
this possible. 

Today, in the middle of our swiftly-moving 20th century, 
have invited two leading Italian citizens and two promin 
Americans to consider the question, “What Does Democracy M' 
to Italy Today?” In considering this question, it is important 
us to remember that, unlike Germany and Austria, from wh 
our town meetings originated the past two weeks, Italy has b 
free of military occupation since 1945 and has had self-governm 
since 1946. Although it is smaller than California, Italy 
a population of 45,000,000 people or nearly a third of that 
the United States. It has very little coal, oil, and other natt 
resources and must depend principally upon imports for the w 
being of its people. Like Germany and Austria, it is also a bat 
ground in the world-wide conflict between communism and der 
racy. Approximately one-fourth of the voters in the last elect 
voted the Communist ticket. However, the Christian Democr 
party and allied parties have a working majority over the Popt 
Front which consists chiefly of the Communists and left w 
Socialists. 

Thanks to the industrious Italian people and the Marshall P 
the economy here is improving. But economies and politics go h 
in hand in today’s world and we cannot consider one independe 
of the other. 

Will the Italian people continue to choose democracy? 

Can they find the right answers to their problems with 
system? Having experienced a dictatorship of the right for m 
than 20 years, will they turn again to a totalitarian regime f, 
the left for a solution of these problems? What does democr 
mean to Italy today? 

We will hear first from Mr. Pietro Campilli, a member of 
Chamber of Deputies and a member of the Christian Demoer 
party. He is former Minister of the Treasury and president of 
Italian section of the International Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Campilli. (Applause) 


Mr. Campilli: 


Italy is a queer country. It may be considered in terms of his 
and a very long history at that, but also in terms of day by 
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ts. In this second case, it is even more baffling in its many 
itradictory aspects. One may say that Italy is at the same time. 
ery old and a very young country—a very old country if one 
hks of tradition, the memories which are brought to mind 
its very name, but also a very new and young country, almost 
wly-born country, whose age may be said to be only four years. 
ere, we may find the deep reasons for many problems which 
M face Italian democracy. Four years ago, the last trace of 
ist and nazi domination was wiped out of the country. After 
‘uty years of totalitarian tyranny, Italy was free again. This, 
ourse, was.a great joy to all of us, who for so many years had 
ht against the fascist dictatorship. But at the same time, on 
‘morrow of our victory, we could see how dramatic and, in fact, 
vost tragic, the position was because of political and, above all, 
wal chaos, in which the country found itself. 
“ne very essence of a state, any organization of state, was lack- 
. We had to start everything again. We did really start from 
atch, and in the presence of so many odds that, even to the most 
imistic among us, a success seemed almost impossible. I think 
(can now say that we turned the trick, and that even if many 
oes remain to be done, many things have been done in the 
= four years which nobody dared to imagine could be done. 
t of course, the basic problems of Italy remain, and our democ- 
‘y cannot solve them overnight. 
“aly is a small country. In my recent lecture tour through the 
‘ited States, when for days and days I traveled across the huge 
entry of yours, I could not help thinking of the smallness of 
own country. However, on this small area, Italy’s population 
over 46 million people. This bare figure may give an idea of the 
in problem which is now facing Italian democracy, and which 
:ditions our final recovery in economic as well as in the political 
d. 
Ne have to feed, educate, care for, find work and scope for 
million men and women who crowd our small country, and 
o lack almost all the raw materials necessary to operate the 
ustries of our country. That is why the Marshall Plan is such 
rominent and such a popular feature in our present position. 
was in great part thanks to the Marshall Plan that we were 
e to reduce considerably our unemployed, to stabilize the 
rency, and to guarantee the Italian people a safe balance be- 
en prices and wages. 
‘he economic problem, therefore, stands at the basis of any 
ial or political problem which may confront us, The Commu- 
is in Italy, as elsewhere, did not overlook this fact from the 
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very beginning, but their failure is shown by the decrease in th 
influence and appeal, parallel to the improvement of the gene 
standard of life, even if this cannot yet be compared with — 
American achievements. 

The Communists got their most severe beating in the |] 
political election, when their so-called democratic front ¥ 
heavily defeated, and the truly democratic parties got the ab 
lute majority in both houses of Parliament. The way was tl 
paved toward more stable government and efficient planni 

Now, the one thing that we need most is peace. Our most bu 
ing desire is to be able to contribute to the peace of the wo 
through ever stronger ties with all the democratic nations of ° 
West. That is why we joined the North Atlantic Pact, which 
the basis of our foreign policy to preserve peace and democrs 
for us and the other democratic nations of the world. On t 
road, Italy wants to travel along with you, to the advantage | 
only of our own recovery, but also of the general codperation ¢ 
stability. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Our next speaker is an American who has just arrived in Ro 
after an extensive automobile trip through Italy. Michael Straig 
author of a significant and important book entitled Make T 
the Last War, and editor of the New Republic Magazine, has spi 
much of his life in Europe, and is deeply interested in the welf. 
of the people here. I take pleasure in presenting Mr. Mich 
Straight. Mr. Straight. (Applause) 


Mr. Straight: 


Mr. Campilli has lived in Italy all his life. I’ve been here j 
two weeks. In that short time, many qualities stand out in It 
Her awareness of freedom is everywhere and overwhelming. I 
economy is gaining rapidly. Her people are hard working : 
resourceful, tolerant, and peace loving. Italy is long since due - 
recognition as a member of the United Nations. (Applause) 

Democracy which grew up here in Italy is again taking r 
But democracy is not a system which can be imposed on a pec 
overnight. It’s an attitude of liberation and responsibility wit 
each citizen. It takes generations to grow. 

The Italian people today have won political freedom. Ther 
as much freedom of press and of freedom of speech in Italy 
there is in America today. No one here looks over his shoul 
any more before criticizing the government. No one lives in f 
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the secret police. There is here a real freedom of fear from 
sonal intimidation. 

im told there is still some police violence. And, perhaps, in the 
ise that the Italians are bound for life to one trade, one vil- 
PB, one class, one church, they’re not altogether free in the 
se that we mean free. 

at the moment, they seem, perhaps, to lack other essentials of 
idern democracy — responsible party government, thriving 
all business, a strong and democratic trade union movement. 
re are millions of Italians who believe today in the economic 
gram of Italy’s Communist party, and there are many who 
ieve that the way to stop communism is by repression, rather 
n by the spirit of the Rerum Novarum, the great document 
ich urged economic and social reform. 

“here is a good deal of reform in Italy today, but the tasks 
ich the government has inherited are tremendous. A half of 
people earn less than $750 a year. There are thousands who still 
not afford to wear shoes. The unemployment benefits for a 
sily of five are only about a dollar a day, and there are two 
i a half million unemployed. The Communist party may be 
ked in Italy, but the conditions which produce communism 
i remain. 

fany of the basic problems of Italian democracy are being 
kled and met by its government. Some of them remain un- 
»ed. Democracy, for example, cannot live, to me, without free 
spulsory education. In Italy, there is none beyond the fifth 
de. 

Yemocracy requires a fair distribution of land and wealth. Italy 
still to distribute her large estates and to reorganize a taxa- 
1 system that levies 80 per cent of taxes on the poor. 

takes time to provide homes for two million dispossessed fami- 
. Meanwhile, there are 400,000 new Italians each year—ten 
es the number of new houses that are being built. For some 
e, Europe and America must welcome Italian immigrants, but 
ner or later, Italy will have to solve her own problems of surplus 
ulation in her own way, by higher productivity and by educa- 
i 

[r. Campilli has said that Italy needs international solidarity. 
me be specific. It seems to me that there is no real solution 
taly’s economic problems until Europe becomes one trading 
1 with free exchange of currencies, free mobility of labor, and 
t planning of industry; that is, until Europe federates. In the 
rs it will take Europe to federate and to restore the world 
1omy, Italian democracy cannot survive without American aid. 
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The coal that warms Italy’s homes, the oil that fires her ind 
tries, the cotton that makes her clothes, the wheat that mal 
her pasta and her bread are largely provided by the Marsk 
Plan today. They represent only five per cent of Italy’s incor 
but that five per cent is the margin of life or death. 

If the flow of American aid should be stopped or greatly reduc 
then Italian democracy would be condemned. We cannot afic 
to let it be condemned. We owe Italy our full support. (Applaus 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Michael Straight. The voice of our next speaker 
familiar to all the freedom-loving people of Italy. During the w 
he was heard regularly over the BBC from London. Paolo Trey 
is now a member of the Chamber of Deputies, is vice-chairm 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, is co-editor of the Milan dai 
Umanita, and a member of the executive committee of the Soc 
Democratic party. I take pleasure in presenting Mr. Paolo Trev 
Mr. Treves. (Applause) 


Mr. Treves: 

This is a complicated question and one which in certain respe 
is embarrassing because it is certainly not easy to outline in fe 
minutes a subject which would actually require hours of expla 
tion. If we started getting entangled in a maze of theoreti 
definitions, it would prevent us from getting under way. 

A Spanish poet rightly said that in politics “truth varies acco 
ing to the lens through which one looks.” To certain classes ey 
totalitarianism looks like a kind of democracy —a democracy wh: 
for propaganda purposes is called “progressive.” But there ; 
certain truths which cannot be altered. For Italians one of th: 
truths is that there can be no democracy without political liber 

The memory of 20 years of fascist dictatorship is still ve 
much alive in the minds of Italians, and the open wounds in - 
body of our country are by no means all healed. Therefore, - 
great majority of the Italian people see in democracy a regi 
which is founded on the respect of individual liberties. 

But a democratic regime does not consist entirely and only 
the safeguarding of liberties. There are certain problems wh 
dominate the life of all great modern nations. In order to m 
these problems, the democracies must adapt themselves str 
turally and functionally. Their goal must be an orderly incre 
of production, maximum employment, and a more equitable « 
tribution of wealth, In Italy, as in all other countries, the succ 
of democracy depends on the solution of these problems. 
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e oreigners who evaluate the achievements attained by Italian 
10cracy in barely four years should never forget the tragic 
cumstances in which this new democracy was born, nor the 
nited means which it has at its disposal to meet the demands 
jits constantly growing population. It is this disproportion be- 
yeen productive capacity and the available labor supply which 
he plague of Italy. Only to the degree a democracy can reduce 
\s disproportion can it be secure. 
ite Marshall Plan has permitted Italy to surmount the most 
ate phase of this lack of balance, but the Marshall Plan is only 
i ae It ends in 1952. Something continuing and permanent 
eeded, and this can only be obtained if those countries which 
p ye and those countries which have not join together in a plan 
‘effective international cooperation. 
&bove all, there must be solidarity of action in the field of 
onomics and politics in Europe. European union is an essential 
edition for peace and prosperity. It is vain to believe that democ- 
*y can be achieved by locking itself within the nation’s frontiers 
ea besieged city. 
The democratic spirit must expand from the national to the 
ernational plane. This is a conception which Italians, with their 
dition of universality and Christianity, have of demoeracy. And 
2s is why they are confidently following the development of 
esident Truman’s “Point Four,’ which for the first time places 
> solution of the problems of labor and living standards of all 
oples as the goal of democracy working on a world-wide level. 
pplause) 


oderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Treves. American listeners to this network are 
niliar with the voice of Henry J. Taylor, foreign correspondent 
J radio commentator for General Motors on ABC, who is now 
his way around the world, going from East to West. By happy 
ncidence, he met our party here in Rome just in time to partic- 
te in tonight’s discussion. 

Mir. Taylor, you’ve been in Rome on many previous occasions. 
ll you give us your opinion on tonight’s subject, “What Does 
mocracy Mean to Italy Today?” Mr. Henry J. Taylor. (Ap- 
use) 


+ Taylor: 

’m an American, and, confidentially, I feel a little like an et 
n Indian. I’m not an Indian and I’m not a millionaire. Both 
a vanishing race in our country—our Hollywood films, seen 
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all over Europe, notwithstanding. Nevertheless, let me speak t 
night like an Indian trying to keep from getting lost in the Italiz 
woods of this lovely land. In our country, there’s a saying that 
good Indian never gets lost if he looks back over his should: 
to see where he has been. 

Looking back over my shoulder, I see two enormous even 
within my own experience. As a young observer, I saw Mussoli 
take over this city in 1922. I heard him clamp his iron jaws ¢ 
the Italian air waves and preach what he called “the cause 
the common man’’—the welfare state, security for all Italia 
from cradle to grave. 

His promises of security took the Italian people down a ros 
absolutely unnatural for them—the road to federal regimentatio 
forced obedience to a political gang of free riders entrenched lil 
spiders in the central government, life by slander and propaganc 
and controls. Here, his national socialism, as elsewhere, enslav: 
all working folks in one of the greatest mistakes ever made by 
freedom-loving people, because they did not know what w 
happening to them until too late. 

I saw it happening here with sorrow, as did millions and m 
lions of Italians. For it meant salvation through bureaucracy 
which means salvation through bankruptcy. And over the hill we 
the concentration camps of national socialism, the graft and ec 
ruption, the police, and war, just as is the quality of communis 
today. 

Then I saw the second march on Rome. This time, Genet 
Mark W. Clark led that march. And, oh, my friends, that was 
day in this city. In fact, the moment is brushed in paint in a figu 
on the side of this building—the year 1944. After 20 years 
statism under Mussolini; after what amounted to occupation 
their land by the Axis Nazis; after regimentation and heel-clicki: 
by millions who do not enjoy heel-clicking and would rather si 
instead—with this march by free men on Rome in 1944—the tr 
liberty-loving nature of the Italian people was allowed to rele 
itself. Their great quality of individualism was set free, and tl 
was something to see. 

Democracy to Italians means many things we take for grant 
at home in America, but which here represent a radical chan 
in daily life. Today, if the Italian wants to move from Rome 
Florence, to look for a better job, he can do so. If he wants to 
a plumber instead of a carpenter, he can be a plumber. If he wai 
to strike, he can do it. If he wants to form a new political par 
he can do it, and he has started over 20 new ones already. 

In a large measure, we in America are underwriting all tl 
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ur hearts are in helping Italy to help herself. But it is an ele- 
ntary fact of life that our present vast aid cannot be permanent. 
sis refreshing to realize that both distinguished Italian friends on 
s program tonight, Mr. Campilli and Mr. Treves, agree in their 
marks that American aid cannot be permanent, and that with 
| countries, sooner or later, the test of survival of democracy is 
» to the people, themselves. 

In this I have great confidence in Italy. The false promises of 
ational socialism in its many forms, however, are always alluring. 
et the politicians print more money—the same old swindle—and 
vere are always men to preach these things in Italy, even as in 
ur own country. And there again, the pay-off is always the same. 
he country goes downhill to disaster. 

|}Can our Italian friends here in Town Hall in Rome tell us that 
@ Italian people will not again fall for this same old swindle— 
rhaps in a different form, but the same swindle of socialism and 
atism, nevertheless? Or can we, who are visitors, tell our Italian 
jends that America, as well, will come out of the postwar woods 
_the right direction and stop our own flirtations with statism at 
sme? For democracy is not statism. Statism is finally tyranny, 
: these people found out to their horror. The defeat of statism 
the problem of liberty-loving people everywhere and in every 
»m—not alone in Italy, not alone in America, but throughout the 
erld. (Applause) 


ederator Denny: 

Thank you, Henry J. Taylor. Now, we’re ready for our question 
sriod here in this historic city hall in ancient Rome. We have an 
ger representative Italian and American audience here, and 
ell have time for a good number of questions right after this 
cial message of interest to our listeners. 

Mr. Hemingway: This is W. L. Hemingway, speaking from 
ome where I am representing the American Bankers Association 
1 the world tour of “America’s Town Meeting of the Air.” It is 
lite appropriate that I should speak here in this old city, for 
was in Italy, centuries ago, that the business of banking began 
develop into the handmaiden of industry and agriculture that 
is today. 

Then as now, the movement of merchandise from one country 
another had to be financed and it required little imagination to 
e the negotiations that must have taken place to set the caravans 
‘their roads and to unfurl the sails of the hardy ships of those 
ys. The wealth of the Orient was thus brought to the shores 
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THE SPEAKERS’ 


HENRY J. TAYLOR—Henry J. Taylor, 
economist and author, is widely known 
as one of the most famous of America’s 
newspaper correspondents. He is also 
highly popular as a radio commentator. 
At present, he is commentator on the 
General Motors program heard regu- 
larly over ABC. 

Mr. Taylor is the author of many 
books including: It Must Be a Long 
War, Why Hitler’s Treadmill Economy 
Fooled the World, Time Runs Out, Man 
in Motion, and his latest book, Men 
in Power. He is also a contributor to 
The Reader’s Digest, Saturday Evening 
Post, and other periodicals. 

Henry J. havio’ has been a regular 
commuter to Europe and an on-the- 
spot observer of world affairs since 
1923. His regular journalistic work has 
featured interviews with leading fig- 
ures both at home and abroad. 


COLUMN 


MICHAEL STRAIGHT— Mr. Straight 
author of several books _includi 
Make This the Last War. He is a 
editor of the New Republic Magazi 


PIETRO CAMPILLI—Dr. Campilli is 
member of the Italian Chamber 
Deputies and a member of the Chr 
tian Democratic ohne He was f 
merly Minister of the Treasury. 
present, he is president of the Itali 
section of the International Chamk 
of Commerce. 


PAOLO TREVES — Dr. Treves is 
member of the Chamber of Deput. 
in Italy and is vice chairman of t 
Foreign Affairs Committee. He is « 
editor of the Milan daily newspar 
Umanita, and a member of the exec 
tive committee of the Social Den 
cratic party. 


On our trip to five countries of Europe, we have been impress 
with the dislocation of trade caused by the ravages of war. TI 
difficult financial problems confronting these people are appare 
at once. But in spite of the difficulties, one cannot escape the co 
viction that the will to survive is a powerful stimulus and it giv 
promise that these battered countries will go forward again. 

Now for the question period we return you to Mr. Denny. 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now many of our questions tonight will be asked 
Italian but they’ll be interpreted immediately, those from 
dian into English by Paul Tamburella, producer of the prize- 
nning movie which was so widely shown in America called 
hoe Shine.” The English questions will be translated into Italian 
Mr. Francesco Formoso of the Italian Broadcasting System. We 
art with a question from the gentleman down the center aisle. 
Man: Mr. Taylor, I hear remarks of all kinds with reference 
the Marshall Plan being a great success in Italy, but I’m often 
ked, as an American, why it is that we do not send more raw 
aterials instead of manufactured materials. 
Mr. Taylor: Well, my friend Mr. Zellerbach, the chief of the 
arshall Plan in Italy, is sitting here in the first row, and he’d 
a good deal more competent to answer that than I might. How- 
er, to stick to the format of this occasion, my impression is that 
= choice between raw materials and machinery is made at the 
sanical level by the codperative investigations of the Italian 
presentatives and the Americans, alike. This type of question, 
would seem to me, is better left in those hands. Their aims are 
stual— which is the development of a healthier economy in Italy. 
tainly they have no choice as to what is sent. They’re all paid 
*, you know, in American dollars. 
Mr, Denny: Thank you. Mr. Treves, would you care to comment 
that question? 
Wr. Treves: Well, not particularly. I think it is apparently a 
oblem in my friend Campilli’s province. I will leave him entirely 
economic problems and myself take up all political problems. 
i heard in Washington while I was there a couple of months ago 
three months ago—Mr. Zellerbach giving his evidence to the 
reign Affairs Committee of the Senate. I think that what he 
d about the position of the Marshall Plan in Italy and how they 
i understand the spirit of the Marshall Plan was very much 
atifying to us. I would refer our friend who asked that question 
Mr. Zellerbach. 
Ur. Denny: Thank you. Our next question comes from the 
ughter of the celebrated Premier Orlando of World War I. 
Mrs. Orlando: (Question in Italian) 
interpreter: Mrs. Orlando wants to know from Mr. Straight, 
cerning his speech, what are the duties that the government 
uld have concerning the parties? 
Mr. Straight: Mrs. Orlando, I think, was referring to my remark 
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that democracy requires responsible party government. It seer 
to me to be clear that in a moment of crisis a country must hav 
a coalition, but that beyond that time a country needs majc 
parties which have clear platforms and programs and cohesio1 
We haven’t got that in my country, so I can’t criticize. 

But I believe that’s a quality of democracy and I think demox 
racy also requires, Mrs. Orlando, a major democratic oppositior 
I think it’s very unhealthy for a democracy not to have democrati 
opposition of the government in power. I believe that that is ne 
in existence yet in Italy and I think that that is a great elemer 
of democracy that you will get but that, perhaps, isn’t preser 
today. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now we have a question from our ol 
friend Frank Gervasi, representing Collier’s magazine over her 
in Italy. 

Mr. Gervasi: If, indeed, over-population is Italy’s most pressin 
problem, can Mr. Campilli tell us why it is that the nation contintse 
to encourage quantity production of people rather than introduc 
into schools sex education which might give us better quality 
(Applause and shouts) 

Interpreter: Mr. Campilli says that he cannot answer this que 
tion because this is an Italian and Catholic democracy, and, ther 
fore, he thinks that it should nut be brought up into the school 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. We have a question from a member | 
our Town Hall Seminar—Mrs. Edith Sampson. 

Mrs. Sampson: I would like to direct my question to Mr. Treve 
Recognizing the progress which Italy has made since her politic 
emancipation four years ago, can she continue in the same pa 
without further desire for the acquisition of colonial possession: 

Mr. Treves: Now, I’m going to answer this point. I want to sta 
very clearly that, as far as I am concerned, at least, and my par 
is concerned, we never considered the colonial problem in I 
spirit of imperialism or possession from a military or aggressl, 
point of view. We couldn’t renounce the claim to our form 
colonies—the ones which were acquired for Italy much befo 
Mussolini, and in which the Italians propounded for 50 years a 
more a lot of labor and work, because we feel that they wou 
constitute a necessary outlet for part at least—a very small part 
of our surplus of population. We would, of course, be ready, giv: 
a different outlook in Europe and in the world about the colon: 
problems, to take part in a general pool of overseas territor 
which should come into some super-national and internatior 
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[thority with the aim of making, as soon as possible, a self-gov- 
iment in overseas countries and population. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now a question from Miss Anna 
arafalo who is an Italian writer, journalist, and radio com- 
entator. 

interpreter: Miss Garafalo asks would American women, in case 
war, impose their civil and political rights, such as the Italians 
1? 

Mr. Straight: Is the question will the women resist the war? 
y answer then would be what kind of a war? The great majority 
American women, I think, would always feel that whatever the 
use of a war of their country, once their country constitutionally 
ent to war by decision of the democratically elected government 
the House and Senate—then, as American citizens, they would 
ways support their country. That is the great position of the 
acifists in the first war, like Robert La Follette who opposed the 
sr and then, when it was declared, supported it. I think his posi- 
1 would always be that of the great majority of American 
en and American women. 

Mr, Denny: Thank you. Mr. Henry Taylor has something to add 
Mr. Straight’s comment. 

Mr. Taylor: I am impressed that a distinguished Italian would 
agest that any large party of people in our country would decline 
v national effort of our great land. Certainly, the feeling in 
merica is—this is a poor paraphrase of Stephen Decatur—“My 
untry, may she always be right, but right or wrong, my country.” 
ipplause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Taylor. Mr. Straight has a further 
mment. 

Mr. Straight: Could I add one more answer to Miss Garafalo? 
cnow that the people of Europe are terribly worried about war. 
war comes, they will again be the ones whose homes and lands 
ll be devastated, or let me add this. My answer could be added 
this way—that the American people today are determined to 
e last man and woman that there will not be another war. They 
ow there are major profound conflicts between their system of 
ciety and the system of society of Soviet Russia, but the great 
erwhelming majority of Americans are determined that those 
nflicts will be resolved through the United Nations without re- 
urse to force. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. It looks like we are going to have a 
le debate between Mr. Straight and Mr. Taylor. Mr, Taylor? 
Mr. Taylor: No, I’d just like to amplify Mr. Straight’s remarks, 
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because for years and years in Europe I have an uneasy feelin’ 
that a great many of our good European friends feel that becaus 
our country wasn’t bombed we haven’t known war and our home 
haven’t been upset. Actually, as a matter of fact, we fought 
global war in the Atlantic and Pacific, and I believe that as man: 
men from America were killed and Rounded in this great wa 
as in any army on the victorious side with the possible except 
ot the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, a question here on the other sid 
of the hall. 

Man: I have a question for Mr. Treves. I am Mayor Morriso: 
of the city of New Orleans, which incidentally is a very stron, 
Italian community. I’d like to ask, speaking about the Italian Com 
munists, whether they are more deeply Italian than they are front 
or stooges from Moscow. We heard it said that Italian Communist 
were like radishes—they were red on the outside and white on th 
inside. If the answer is “yes,” isn’t this exactly what the Czech 
in Czechoslovakia thought about their Communists? 

Mr. Treves: Iam particularly glad to have this question from 
man from New Orleans because I was delighted to be a guest c 
New Orleans a few weeks ago and I was, I think, given the freedor 
of New Orleans of which I was deeply proud. Well, to answer you 
question, sir, I'd say this. I do not know many differences amon 
Communists, whether they are Italians or of other nations. Italia: 
Communists may be, in the millions they claim to have—there ma 
be arather high percentage of slightly pink Communists, or I mea 
to say Communists who join the band wagon now, but if thing 
come to a rather difficult position might leave the band wago 
just like rats who leave the sinking ships. It is, I think, the onl 
thing we can hope for for my country and for the sake of Europea 
civilization. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Treves. Now we have a questio 
from Father Mallio. 

Father Mallio: Mr. Straight has, in one of his answers, said ver 
clearly and very soundly that in difficult times democracy has 1 
have a coalition of all the forces of the country. The best coalitic 
of all forces is the unity of ideas, the unity of conviction like tk 
American way of life, as you have it there, on the profound, bas 
principles of democracy, the notion of man, the notion of h 
rights, and the notion of the source of his inalienable rights. If 
is so, I don’t understand why Mr. Straight in his discourse sa‘ 
that the Italians are less free and less democratic just becau 
they belong, nearly all, to one church. This church evident 
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saches the profound principles of the notion of man, the notion 
* his rights, the source of his rights, and certainly is the basis of 
mocracy. 
| Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Straight? 
| Mr. Straight: Well, Father, I think that, perhaps, we may have 
‘somewhat different idea of what the rights of man are. My 
pneept of the rights of man are a concept which includes the 
ight of man to worship God in his own way and as he pleases, 
ad I think that that is a belief which is generally associated with 
luman rights in my country. 
i recognize that we have very different problems to your coun- 
ty, but I think that in my country, certainly a freedom of choice 
n the very profound differences in philosophy between religions 
-a very basic part of our democracy. (Applause) 
| Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Treves has a comment to add. 
| Mr. Treves: May I comment on that for just a second for the new 
Net of not being a Catholic—I’m a Jew. This, I think, may help, 
“obably, our American friends to understand the religious posi- 
va in Italy. I think that a mistake is easily to be made. It is owing 
the fact that, as practically in Italy everybody is a Catholic, 
* rather was born into the Catholic religion or the Catholic 
ith, it is easy for somebody who hasn’t got our political experi- 
mee and who doesn’t live in this country to associate these facts 
. a definite political standing which is quite a different matter as 
ry as Italians are concerned. 
1 The fact that somebody in Italy is or is not a Catholic or a 
Eliever is a fact which affects only his own conscience as a man. 
‘doesn’t really matter at all as far as his political standing is con- 
erned, 
‘So I suppose that, perhaps, for an American audience it is dif- 
sult to grasp the fact that the overwhelming majority of Italians 
ising Catholic does not mean, necessarily, that Italy is politically 
‘Catholic country. 
'Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Treves. Now, I think this subject 
relevant to our subject under discussion. Mr. Straight has 
nother comment. 
‘Mr. Straight: Could I add one more word in reply to Father 
‘allio? I think he asked me really two questions though I only 
aswered one. He also began by speaking of coalition in govern- 
ent, and, if this was related or was led by men with one idea, 
,ouldn’t coalition be the highest form of democracy. When I 
»plied earlier that in my country opposition was essential to 
»vernment, I meant to say this—that we believe that democracy 
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really rests on two foundations—that is, one is efficiency and abilit 
in democratic government, and the second is the presence of con 
tinuous intelligent, loyal opposition and criticism. 

To give you one example, one of our great experiments ha 
been the Tennessee Valley Authority. In the life of that Authority 
it has been subjected to 16 or 20 violent and often vicious an 
abusive investigations. It has run the gantlet of public criticisn 
from its first day to its last, and it has made use of all tha 
criticism and abuse and attack and investigation to raise the leve 
of its own performance. Without that criticism constantly levele 
against it, it could not be efficient today. 

In that sense, I think, opposition is terribly important. As th 
Father says, it needs to come best from people who share th 
basic values upon which the state is founded. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. We'll go on with our next question. 

Lady: This is Althea Hottel. I'd like to direct this question t 
Mr. Treves. We all know that the schools of the nation play a grea 
part in developing the ideas of young people, and, incidentally 
then, the future of a country. I should be interested to ask yor 
what is being done to teach democratic principles and to giv 
democratic experiences to the young people of this country i 
their schools. 

Mr. Treves: As you know, for 20 years the Italian schools ha 
become fascist playgrounds. Not so much fascism as a pseude 
doctrine was taught in the Italian schools, but, generally speaking 
the normal things which people learn at school were taught in a: 
absurd and distorted way. 

Now I do not believe, myself, in the fact that you can teae 
democracy by reading from a book which sets forth the principle 
of democracy. I believe that one learns what democracy is whe 
he learns freely everything about every branch of science an 
learning and history and philosophy and geography, and whick 
ever it is. That is, in my judgment, the basis for democracy. 

I’m glad to be able to answer you that the new Italian school! 
after the fall of the fascist regime, have returned to that libers 
spirit of teaching which was our pride for the 50 years whic 
occurred between unification of Italy and the beginning of th 
fascist period. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Elmer Cope of the CIO has a que: 
tion. 

Mr. Cope: I'd like to ask Mr. Taylor a question, if I may. In tk 
course of his exposition of his speech he reviled what he calle 
statism, and, by implication, I think, opposed the idea of a welfai 
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ate. Now I think Mr. Taylor appreciates the problem that the 
hlians have. I want to know whether or not he would suggest 
at the Italian state abandon the problems and leave it up to the 
dividual people to solve them. 

r. Taylor: I’d like to reply to Mr. Cope that I would hope that 
Italian people would not put their reliance in statism again, 
id I’m confident they won’t. As a matter of fact what I said in 
short talk was that this released the enormous individualism 
ithis second march on Rome in 1944—of the Italian people. It 
ve them an opportunity to improvise, to do things as best they 
juld, and make the best out of it. It was the release—the great 
(lease—of this deep Italian competence for individual advance- 
ent that brought this country forward when other neighboring 
huntries in not nearly as bad a situation — notably France — 
zed behind. 

tatism means bureaucracy. The Italians had it. It grew to 
.ormous proportions. It stifled initiative in Italy. It regimented 
®s country. And it took them down the road to serfdom. In my 
wmion, the only way I look at statism is this: Just as O. O. 
™ntyre said one time, “There is no such thing as a little garlic.” 
eey don’t want a little more statism here or they’ll have the same 
nuble all over again, in my humble opinion. 

4¢ you will show me the country that has plunked for the welfare 
&te—so-called—and has not had, in the long term, equivalent 
“periences to Italy, I’d be pleased to know where it is. That’s the 
‘eat problem that faces England tonight. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. We’re almost getting back to our English 
‘bject, there on that, Mr. Taylor. I think Mr. Cope wants to 
mment further. 

Mr. Cope: I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, that this is not a debate 
tween Mr. Taylor and myself. However, I think that there is 
eat danger for Mr. Taylor to confuse the idea of a welfare state 
th dictatorship and totalitarianism. It seems to me that without 
e use of the state, Italy is lost as every other country is lost, 
cluding my own. The question is whether or not we have the 
mocratic checks and balances that permit that state to be 
nsitive to reaction. 

Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor: My observation is that when the state gets big 
ough it chops off the tender balances and is impervious to these 
lances. It would seem to me that a distinguished representative 
the CIO in our country should be the first to be sensitive on 
e question of a welfare state, because heaven knows every place 
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where they’ve gone on that ride the first people to suffer hav 
been the trade unions. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. We have a comment by a member | 
our Seminar, Mr. Byfield. 

Mr. Byfield: I would just like to take issue with my good frien: 
Elmer Cope, in defense of Mr. Henry Taylor. ?’d like to quo’ 
Wendell Willkie who said, in connection with the welfare sta 
that “the power to do things for you eventually becomes the pows 
to do things to you.” 

Mr. Cope: One final word. Don’t confuse the state with doir 
something for you; you are the state. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Now we have a question from a new member | 
our Seminar, who has just joined us here in Rome, Mr. Walt 
White. Mr. White. 

Mr. White: I want to ask Mr. Campilli a question. A number | 
Italians, especially younger ones, tell me that politically they di 
like dictatorship of both the left and the right. I’d like to ask whi 
hope there is of a genuinely liberal and effective political part 
in Italy in the near future. 

Mr. Campilli: I can freely say that on the 18th of April tk 
Italian population has shown its opposition to a dictatorship | 
the left. Twenty years of experience of fascism has proved th: 
it is quite enough to want experience for a dictatorship of tk 
right. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Treves has a comment. 

Mr. Treves: I have a comment in this sense, that when M 
White speaks about a liberal party, I would like him to consid: 
that we have a liberal party in Italy which is part of the prese: 
coalition government, but the word “liberal” doesn’t mean tl 
same in Italian and in English. When you speak of liberal yc 
mean, more or less, the extreme left of your own political stat 
while, when we speak about liberalism, we mean, of course, 
very democratic party, but a party which is more conservatiy 
than any others which are in the present coalition governmer 

But on the core of your question, I would say that the dange 
of dictatorships are most definitely periled in this period by tl 
present coalition government which is a truly democratic go 
ernment for the establishment of the working social democracy 
this country—a government in which all the democratic parti 
of Italy at the present time take part. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The gentleman there. 

Man: (Question in Italian.) 

Interpreter: The gentleman says that Mr. Straight has noted th 
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any Italian problems will be solved by a new federation in 
rope. Now, do you think that a federation in Europe can be 
ade through diplomatic channels, or do you think that it will 
made better through free stages and with free elections of all 
2 people that want this federation? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Straight. 

Mr. Straight: I think ultimately there is no reality in a world 
ganization unless its members are elected directly by the citi- 
ns of each nation. In that sense, I don’t think we will have a 
orld organization until it is a true government and not a re- 
blic—not just representatives of the senators and deputies of 
ch country. 

| think it will take us a long time to get there. I think we will 
t there first in economic terms, through an economic federation, 
¢@ in semi-military terms through joint military planning, and, 
ally, in political and constitutional terms. But I think it’s an 
tective that the great majority of Americans are now becoming 
Yy much concerned with and excited about. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Straight. Now, while our speakers 
spare their summaries of tonight’s discussion, here’s a special 
sssage of interest to you. 

“ir. Cope: This is Elmer Cope again speaking on the activities 
cur Town Hall meetings in Rome. During our five-day stay 
“2, our Town Hall party has been entertained by Ambassador 
i Mrs. Dunn, by the Mayor of Rome, and by other Italian civic 
ganizations. 

Ve have participated in two interesting meetings in which 
ders of Italian political and economic life joined with members 
our Town Hall Seminar to discuss the pressing problems of the 
y. These people-to-people discussions are proving most fruitful 
1 are certainly increasing our understanding of the problems 
each country we visit. 

n between all this serious work, for the World Town Hall 
ninar is a working group, we have endeavored to sandwich 
some sight-seeing and a little of Rome’s night life. One full day 
, been spent by many of our group visiting the farm community 
ich borders Rome. After tonight we leave Europe for the 
idle East— Ankara, Tel Aviv, Cairo, and Beirut. 

low for the summaries of tonight’s discussion, we return you 
Vir. Denny. 

[r, Denny: Henry J. Taylor, may we have your summary first? 
[r. Taylor: The American people fought at the side of Italy in 
rid War I. Next we fought against this country’s leadership, 
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and on Italian soil. Now, we Americans at home are trying, at grea 
further cost, to help revive this country. So where does it go fron 
here? 

Italians today are on the course of their natural destiny —a hard 
working people, free to improvise, free to try new things, and maki 
the best they can of them, free to have and to hold and to enjo; 
their own country, for the first time in 27 years. 

To me, I believe all problems and progress in life is relative 
I think this country has made great progress, and that we i 
America and in Italy can be jointly proud. Thank you, very muck 
(Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Henry Taylor. Now a final word fror 
Mr. Treves. 

Mr. Treves: Weil, it seems to me that the gist of this discussio: 
is, after all, of rather easy interpretation. People may differ i 
their approach to the problems, but basically they agree on th 
fact that democratic method is the best and really the only on 
which solves the problem. We, in Italy, have behind us the dreac 
ful experience of dictatorship. From this we have learned that th 
only hope of salvation for humanity rests on the codperatio 
and not on the antagonism between countries and people. 

We have learned that the rule of the majority and the respe« 
of the rights of the individual is fundamentally what we have bee 
fighting for and we have learned, above all, to be ready to figk 
again against any attempt from whichever quarter it may com 
to destroy this basic right of man. Also, we have learned th: 
democracy can be upheld only by sticking to the democrat 
method, both at home and in foreign policy. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Treves. Now, Mr. Michael Straigh 

Mr. Straight: It seems to me that the tasks of Italian democrac 
are tremendous today, but that Italy’s coalition government: 
made up of Socialists, of Liberals, of Democrats, of Republicans: 
is doing a slow but effective job in tackling those problems ar 

is being helped by some very fine and effective work by the Ame 
ican staff here in Rome and in Italy of the ECA. 

I think there is no immediate danger of fascism in this count: 
anymore. I think there is no danger of communism if living stan 
ards in Italy continue to rise. That is the great threat. The gre 
threat here today is that America, on which this country depen 
so much, may stop importing Italian goods if we have a depressic 
or may cut off this life flow of blood in ECA, either before 19 
or in 1952. 


I'll repeat, in this hall of the great artistic genius of all tin 
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Michelangelo, that this country of Michelangelo, of Mazzini, of 
aribaldi, is worth everything that we can do to keep its democ- 
icy alive. (Applause) 
|Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Straight. Now a final word from 
ir, Campilli. 
|Mr, Campilli: Democracy is a problem of conquest and defense, 
ad, therefore, is a duty which belongs to each country and to 
ll the communities and democracies of the world. Democracy, 
ke security and peace, represents a collective pact, according to 
hich democracy can be rendered possible by the effort of the 
ingle people and the effective international collaboration. (Ap- 
jause) 
| Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Campilli, Mr. Straight, Mr. Treves, 
ad Mr. Taylor. Thanks, too, to Paul Tamburella, producer of 
bhoe Shine” who translated the Italian portions of this program 
{to English, and to Mr. Francesco Formoso, of the Italian Broad- 
isting Company, who translated the English portions into Italian. 
would like also to express our appreciation to Ambassador and 
‘vs. Dunn for their very generous hospitality to our Town Hall 
arty while we were in the city of Rome; to Count Umberto Morra 
the Italian Society for International Organization; and Gov- 
~nor Riccardo Astuto of the Italian Organization for International 
eace; and to Mr. Orville Anderson, and his staff, without whose 
liigent work this program would have been thoroughly impos- 
tele, 
|Tomorrow we leave Rome by Pan American Clipper to fly to 
tanbul and thence to Ankara, the capital of modern Turkey, 
here we’ll discuss the question “What Should Be the Role of 
iarkey Between the East and the West?” Our speakers will be 
azim Atif Kuyucak, professor of economics at Istanbul Univer- 
ty; Ahmet Emin Yalman, owner and editor of the paper Vatan; 
ussel H. Dorr, United States Minister and chief of the ECA Mis- 
on to Turkey; and Dr. Floyd Black, president of the American 
alleges at Istanbul. Plan now to be with us next week and every 
eek at the sound of the crier’s bell. (Applause) 
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